CHAPTER II

Disease and Economics

IN ORDER to satisfy his wants, man has at all times
had to work. Even in tropical regions he had to gather the fruit,
to catch the fish and game. Wants increased with every advance in
civilization. It was an advantage to be able to grow plants and to
raise domesticated animals, because these things gave man in-
creased security; but hard labor was still needed to cultivate and
irrigate the soil, to reap the harvest and attend to the cattle. The
clothes that adorned and protected the body had to be prepared
from skins, or from fibers laboriously woven into textiles. Labor
built the hut, made the canoe, hewed stone into tools and lighted
the fire. Gradually a primitive division of labor took place: man
was the hunter, the cattle breeder and the warrior; woman at-
tended to the fields and to the home.

The growing complexity of civilization was paralleled by a mul-
tiplication of wants and an intensification of labor. We sometimes
hear that people today spend most of their time working to acquire
the means that will permit them to satisfy their wants, while they
have hardly any time left for their actual satisfaction. Such a state-
ment is a fallacy in so far as it overlooks the fact that, avowedly or
not, the greatest need of civilized man is the performance of crea-
tive and socially useful work. This, indeed, is one of the true crite-
ria of civilization: when man is no longer an isolated, self-centered
individual, but has become a useful member of a cooperative so-
ciety.
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